HE coming of “Princess Vara 
Saranov to Keddesley Hills had 
been a source of embarrass- 

ment and intense interest to the ex- 
clusive colony which had made this 
sector of Long Island its own during 
September and October. 

The paramount query in the minds of 
Keddesley women was how she would 
expect to be received. Would she be- 
lieve that any one had forgotten the 
international court scandal that had 
tinctured her divorce and expulsion 
from court two years previous? Would 
she attempt to force the social issue in 
any way? Above all, had she come to 
Broadmoor deliberately, knowing that 
3ob Seton was putting up at the Ked- 
desley country club, not four miles 
away, after both had tacitly kept half 
a world apart since he had been named 
corespondent in her husband’s case? 

She had taken over Broadmoor, the 
Sloane Morgan estate, which had been 
closed since Elsie Morgan’s departure 
for Paris. There had been no prelim- 
inary warning of Vara’s intent, merely 
the unannounced arrival of her small 
retinue of foreign servants at the quiet 
little hill station in the heart of the 
woods, and the renovation of the stately 
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stone house that crowned a wide plateau 
of golf links, polo grounds, and ter- 
raced Italian gardens. 

A week later, as Seton himself was 
riding in the early morning, a large, 
gull-gray limousine had slipped past 
him over the hill drives, as unosten- 
tatiously as a battleship in a dawn mist, 
and with quite as much menace for him. 
Just for an instant he had seen the 
woman inside the car, wrapped to her 
ears in furs against the chill of the early 
morning, her eyes a flashing memory 
as they saw him, widely apart, dark, 
startlingly large in her white face that 
had once reminded him of a vagrant line 
he had read in a love lyric of the East: 

“Like jasmines lifted to the moon.” 

All the old, blurred, maddening mys- 
tery had possessed him at sight of her. 
Since then he had been doing relief, 
food-commission work in Poland, 
Silesia, later down imto Livonia. Four 
years before, during the winter, he had 
met Vara Hoyt in New York, while she 
had been the guest of Elsie Morgan, a 
slim, aloof girl, blond hair worn in close, 
peasantlike braids about her head, her 
lashes and brows darker than her eyes, 
her lips betraying a sensitive, reticent 
nature. 
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She was the daughter of Patterson 
Hoyt, minister to Russia at one time. 
He had died suddenly, and his widow, 
Mary Willoughby Hoyt, had married 
Prince Alexis of Livonia, a Balkan 
hanger-on of royal opportunity, who 
found himself baffled by old Hoyt’s 
American will, which gave Vara the 
bulk of his fortune. 

It had been an intriguing revenge to 
marry the girl to one of his own inti- 
mates, when she had returned to Paris 
after eight years spent with her grand- 
mother in Boston and New York. To 
understand why Mary Hoyt, her 
mother, had permitted the union, one 
had merely to glimpse back to the state 
of society women’s minds when Mary 
was a girl, Igor Saranov was own 
brother to the Queen of Livonia after 
the war had shifted the cards with re- 
placed royalties. Mary believed that 
she had done the best she could for her 
girl, and had returned to Boston to 
find the ways of peace after Alexis had 
faced his finish at Monastir. 

A year later, when Seton had reached 
Jorn to establish food stations, he had 
suddenly met Vara face to face. She 
had stretched out her hands to him with 
one quick cry of gladness and relief. 

“Gee, but it’s great to find you here!” 
he had said fervently. “You ought to 
be back home, though, not here, in this 
forlorn country.” 

“J must stay. You know that I am— 
married, don’t you?” 

Her voice had held for him a strange 
note of appeal, even as her eyes, too, 
held some new shadow of regret. He 
told her he had only heard vaguely, that 
he had been tied up in Poland on relief 
work, And then he had seen the royal 
insignia on the door of her waiting car, 
the garb of her driver, dull purple and 
gold. 

“T married Prince Saranov,” she said 
gravely. And his eyes had held only 
pity for her, pity and a quick, relent- 
less questioning of her happiness, 
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Yet, he told himself, even now, what 
right had he to resent it? There had 
never been words of love between them. 
He had only met her two or three times 
at the Morgans’. How could he know 
that she, too, had felt the strange, re- 
sistless undertides of attraction drawing 
them together against the direct, or- 
dered trend of her life? 

The letter from Elsie Morgan had 
been the main factor bringing him to 
Keddesley Hills. She had been, frank 
in admitting her own reason for letting 
Vara have Broadmoor: the chance hope 
of bringing them together. But another 
twist had come up unexpectedly, taking 
the situation out of her power. 


I told her to remain at Broadmoor as long 
as she was happy (she wrote). She cannot 
remain in the shadow all her life, Bob, for 
the damnable act of one man. And the 
years of the war have made us all more 
pliable. Love has become more precious, 
more omnipotent in its rights, since we have 
all realized the uncertainty of human life. 
I want you and Vara to rise beyond the 
past and claim your own. It is ridiculous 
to let this old scandal separate you any 
longer. Who cares, after all? It was all 
whispered hearsay. 

But this is why I am writing you: I ran 
across Cherry Sloane and her party last 
night. She wanted Broadmoor last spring 
and I wouldn’t have her there. She's a stir- 
rer-up of fires. Whether because of this, 
or of her feeling toward you, she has an- 
nexed Prince Saranoy and is bringing him 
back with her to Keddesley as Exhibit A, I 
fancy. Vara does not know of this. And 
I am like any other fool woman who has 
tried to knit a strip out of Clotho's woof 
and made a mess of it. I am afraid that 
Cherry will annoy Vara. Women are petty 
devils when it comes to idle intrigue, and she 
was very partial to you, my dear. I shall 
be back the first week in November. 


The evening of the princess’ arrival 
Seton had called up Broadmoor to ask 
if she would see him. 

“Why not?” She had spoken to him 
with the same grave hesitancy. he re- 
membered, “You are the first friend 
who has found me. I shall be most 
glad to see you.” 
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He found her lingering over coffee 
and cigarettes, a slim, solitary figure 
before the open fireplace, her gown of 
fur-bordered velvet the color of the 
dark, Malaga grapes in the high, cop- 
per bowl behind her. The short, plump, 
Russian maid served them both, moved 
the inlaid, olivewood box of cigarettes 
close to his elbow, and left them alone 
together, 

“How did you know that I was 
here?” Her gaze met his serenely ; her 
tone was controlled and easy. 

“I saw you this morning when you 
arrived. I was riding along the east 
road when your car passed.” 

“So wonderful of you to think of 
me, to recognize me like that—at a 
glance,” she murmured. 

“It’s only two years——” 

She shifted her glance from his com- 
pelling eyes, smiling slowly at the fire. 
Two years. Was it indeed only two 
years, she thought, since that single 
night that had caught her all unawares, 
in its net of court intrigue, and left 
her adrift in the dark? 

As Seton spoke to her casually of 
other things, mutual friends, all he had 
himself been engaged in, she could see 
face after face appear in the curling, 
flamelit smoke. Dagmar first, the little 
Russian archduchess, half Danish 
through some distant cousinship to the 
old queen. Perhaps that had been 
where she got her extreme fairness of 
skin and hair, with the black, Slav eyes, 
like those of Kasha, the maid, aslant 
and wary. She had smiled rarely, and 
after the war had shuffied the cards of 
thrones and royal favors; young Paul 
Alexandrovitch of Servia, Dagmar’s 
husband, had been made king of 
Livonia. 

Then Igor, the queen’s brother. His 
face came back to her, the peculiar, 
square-shaped head, closely cut, dark 
hair that came to a curved point above 
his forehead, the dark, unwinking eyes 
that had always reminded her of a cer- 
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tain pony she had dreaded to ride as a 
girl, because it showed the whites of its 
eyes around the iris. 

Lastly, Nadenko, fencing master to 
the little Prince Michel. There had 
been one enlightening morning shortly 
after Igor had brought her to Jorn, the 
new capital of Livonia. He had left 
her with his sister, while he rejoined 
the king at the front. The long, pink- 
walled studio of Nadenko shaped out 
of the smoke: huge, velvet cushions 
thrown against the wall; a skylight 
painted in fantastic, futurist figures; 
Nakendo himself, tall, lithe, lean, with 
his brilliant eyes and restless hands for- 
ever displacing things, his voice rising, 
sharply metallic, as he directed the little, 
pale prince. And Dagmar, a silhouette 
in black, white fur at wrists and throat, 
her eyes following the Russian in his 
supple maneuvers. 

What had there been in all this, she 
asked herself, to involve her in its ele- 
ments of tragedy, and why, of them all, 
had she alone been followed by the 
white shadow of unproven guilt? 

She became aware that Seton had 
ceased speaking, that he was watching 
her with unguarded eyes, 

“T came to-night to ask you if you'd 
rather I would go away.” He said the 
words deliberately, with an effort be- 
traying reluctance. 

“Go away? No, certainly not. Why 
should you?” She glanced up at him 
with quick dread. He handed her Elsie 
Morgan’s letter in silence. After she 
had read it she laid it on the Algerian 
table cover between them, not meeting 
his eyes, tracing, instead, half uncon- 
sciously the delicate pattern of gold on 
the embossed, old-rose leather. So this 
was the finale, she thought, with relief. 
By a trick of Time, the juggler, the last 
living actors in the drama at Jorn were 
to meet in this sequestered, peaceful 
section of rich estates, with the chance 
jealousy of Cheridah Sloane acting as 
Fate’s leverage. 
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A revulsion of feeling swept over her 
with a shiver, at the thought of seeing 
Igor Saranov again. For the instant 
she felt that she could not stay, that, at 
all hazards, she must go before the fear 
became a reality. 

Then a queer, dogged pride asserted 
itself, a flashback to old Patterson Hoyt, 
who had held his seat through shifting 
politics back home and Continental 
diplomacy. Why should she be dis- 
turbed, she asked herself, why be un- 
nerved, when she was innocent? How 
many times had she told herself the old 
Japanese proverb, “Thine own heart 
makes thy world.” Where was her 
inner strength, her courage that had car- 
ried her through the Jorn crisis, that she 
should seek to escape now from a situa- 
tion planted by one woman's ‘casual 
jealousy ? 

Jealousy, she smiled to herself, ask- 
ing what Cheridah Sloane could find to 
be jealous of in the relations of Seton 
and herself. Jealousy of this man sit- 
ting near her, who had never spoken 
one single word of love to her, between 
whom and herself there had never been 
one endearment, one revelation of love, 
nothing at all but—what? 

She dared not meet his eyes, even 
while she questioned herself, and the 
demand was thrown back to her inner- 
most consciousness. Could she truth- 
fully tell herself that Bob Seton was 
nothing to her, when she realized be- 
yond any quibbling or subterfuge that 
he was the one man out of the whole 
world whose very presence roused her, 
who held her interest against all limita~ 
tions of time or space, whom she missed 
most out of her life? 

He was speaking to her quietly, call- 
ing her back to reality. 

“T am not going away from Keddes- 
ley. I do not think you should be ieft 
unprotected, while Saranov is here. If 
you tieed me, call or send word to the 
country club.” 

‘He was ignoring the letter they had 
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both read, with its frank acknowledg- 
ment of what life might mean for them. 
What had Elsie written? Her eyes 
glanced at the open page and found the 
lines that had so held her in the reading. 


Love has become more precious, more om- 
nipotent in its rights, since we have all 
realized the uncertainty of human life. I 
want you and Vara to rise beyond the past 
and claim your own, 


“You will do this, won’t you, Vara?” 

“Gladly.” She smiled back at him 
dreamily. “How strange it is, the room 
that night at Nadenko’s—like some 
vague subconscious memory of another 
life, isn’t it?—here it seems so secure. 
That was why I came; it seemed se- 
cluded and free here, a place where I 
could relax and find myself. And now 
—this. It makes one superstitious, the 
way we are all brought together here. 
Once, in traveling through a mountain 
pass in Roumania, our car suddenly 
pitched and skidded. There were four 
of us in it, Dagmar, Paul, Igor, and 
myself. I remember at that moment, 
when death seemed inevitable, I felt no 
alarm or excitement, merely a curious 
speculation. I looked at each of their 
faces and wondered which of us would 
die. So now. Surely there is some 
intent to this, even if we blame it on 
chance, unseen forces beyond control.” 

“I have never believed much in that 
sort of thing.” Seton rose to leave, his 
tone steady and under control, his eyes 
meeting hers half defiantly, as they had 
that day in Jorn when she had told him 
of her marriage. “I think occasion can 
be made the weapon of our needs. I 
cannot say much to you, Vara, except 
that my life is at your service. I 
thought it would make things safer for 
you if I kept my distance, so to 


speak. I think you must always have 
known——” 
“IT know.” She stretched her hand 


out to him, not impulsively, with sur- 
render, but gravely, gratefully. “You 
have been nearer to me through the 
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years than even now at your club, Bob, 
always near.” 

But with the passing days of the next 
few weeks there was borne in on her 
vividly how utterly equivocal her posi- 
tion was, so far as Keddesley opinion 
was concerned, Except for’ the half- 
veiled innuendo of a society weekly’s 
gossip column, her presence at Broad- 
moor was not even noticed, 

Most strongly was her ostracism em- 
phasized after the arrival, in October, 
of Cheridah Sloane and her house- 
party guests at a near-by country house. 
Prince Saranov became the marked 
figure at every social affair in the Hills 
and surrounding country. Not merely 
because he was the latest favorite of 
Cherry Sloane, but because of his own 
personality. He was a picturesque 
aftermath of defunct royalty,. with ‘his 
little entourage, chef, valet, secretary, 
and Nadenko, the fencing master. It 
amused Cherry to have such a person- 
age in her home, to exhibit him as she 
once had a black cheetah she had 
brought from India. But Nadenko 
baffled her with his inscrutable smile 
and perfect comprehension of feminine 
tactics. 

“IT don’t like him, Igor,” she said 
plaintively. “He is frightfully analyt- 
ical when he stares at you, like a Gila 
monster exactly. I hate him, dear. He 
sees right through me.” 

“T retain him for sentimental rea- 
sons,” Igor explained, with his curt, 
aloof manner. “He was attached to the 
royal household before the catastrophe 
of 1919. He is a marvelous fencer, the 
artist and the master, too." You will 
observe how I can disarm him. It 
soothes my ruffled ego that I can do 
this.” 

It was from Nadenko that he learned 
of Vara’s presence in Keddesley Hills. 
Cherry had decided to turn the billiard 
toom at the top of the house into a 
fencing studio, to amuse her guests. 
Here Nadenko, given carte blanche, had 
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reproduced as far as: possible the in- 
terior of his old Jorn studio. Squatted 
on the floor beside a new case of foils, 
he ran long, nicotine-stained finger tips 
along the blades. 

“The princess is living six miles from 
here at the Morgan place,” he said, as 
if to himself, musingly, speculatively. 
Igor wheeled about on his heel, his 
brows in a pointed frown. 

“Why has she come here? To an- 
noy me, to embarrass me?” 

“She is still very beautiful.” Nadenko 
ignored his queries. “I have the truth 
from the servants here. Your Sloane 
woman failed to establish an affair be- 
tween herself and Seton. She sets the 
stage here now to get revenge on the 
woman he loves—your wife. He lives 
at the country club, and sees her.” 

Igor’s figure lifted on its toes, tense, 
threatening, his eyes rounded with hate. 
Nadenko laughed unpleasantly, eying 
him over one shoulder. 

“You regret? Well, she is alive, at 
least. What have 1?” 

That evening after dinner Cheridah 
missed her guest of honor. A black- 
and-silver coupé slipped around the 
curving, hill roads into Broadmoor, 
stopping in the moon-thrown shadow of 
the pillared porch at the side entrance. 

Saranov sent the announcement of his 
arrival to his former wife without warn- 
ing or apology, but even he was unpre- 
pared for the measure of indifference 
with which she met him. Admitted by 
Kasha to the upper living room, his eyes 
covered her beauty with one full glance 
of appreciation, as he bowed ‘o the 
waist. He took in the tone of her sur- 
roundings, with lifted brows of amuse- 
ment. Cream and gold, the boudoir of 
Sévigne, not of Montespan. Books, an 
ivory-tinted piano with Watteau panels, 
a couch of jonquil tapestry and gold 
rococo, a gilded footstool with a 
slumbering, yellow Persian cat on’ its 
cushion. Lastly, Vara herself, the one 
vivid note of color in the room, her 
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blond hair and dark eyes accentuated by 
the robe of Cairene velvet, shot with 
gold thread, which she wore. 

A little smile came to her close lips 
as she heard his explanation of why he 
had come. 

“Why should my being here affect 
you at all, Igor? I did not even know 
you were expected as a guest of the 
Sloanes until three weeks ago. I never 
go out in society. I can assure you that 
you are absolutely safe.” 

“Safe? 1? What do you mean?” 
he demanded. “What do I care? I 
have nothing to protect myself from, 
but it creates an embarrassing situation 
for others, for my friends and my 
hostess, your being here. Old scandals 
are putrid. This particular one——” 

She stopped him with a gesture: 

“You have not learned to face truth 
even now, have you? Why do you pre- 
tend to me? It is over. Why lie any 
longer? Dagmar is gone with the 
others. You knew that night why she 
was there. You deliberately sacrificed 
me to save your sister. The queen can 
do no wrong! Paul was the only one 
fooled. You knew you were perfectly 
safe. Nadenko loved Dagmar. He 
would have killed Paul, rather than ruin 
her name, You three had a bond of 
understanding between you, and you 
Don't think for one 
moment that I did not know the truth.” 

“You!” He stared back at her, with 
growing anger in his wide, menacing 
eyes. “Was I not the fool? Do you 
not think that I could see for myself— 
you and that Seton? If there was noth- 
ing between you, why did you dare to 
bring in another to endanger Dagmar? 
You stand there and accuse me’”—he 
moved nearer, his clenched hands 
tightening, jamming in rage as she still 
smiled—“you dare to judge my sister 
when every thought you had was evil 
toward this man. I tell you now. e 

Serene and contemptuous, she met his 
eyes. 
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“Will you leave quietly, or must I 
call for help? I will have no more 
scenes, Igor?” 

“Call, if you like. I remain.” He 
seated himself deliberately in the wing 
armchair by the open fire. “I have 
come with one purpose in view. I will 
not leave until it is fulfilled.” 

“You are not in Livonia now.” Her 
glance challenged him to reach her. 

“I forbid you to see Seton. I will 
not be made ridiculous before my 
friends, you hear?” " 

Her silence held its own answer. She 
found no words to meet his sudden 
threat, only a leaping gladness in her 
heart that his hate could not take from 
her Seton’s faith. 

“If you two dare to revive and flaunt 
your affair here——" 

“I have said there never was anything 
between us,” 

“Then I will kill him. 
my honor even in 
country.” 

“Why have you come to this dam- 
nable country?” Her voice held cool 
assurance. “What special loot have you 
overlooked that may have drifted here?” 

“You!” His voice lowered to the 
guttural. Against her will, as she saw 
the creeping shadow of desire in his 
eyes, she felt the old, sickening dread of 
him. “I worshiped Dagmar. I would 
have sacrificed anything in God’s world 
for her as I did you, the woman whom 
I loved. So sacred have I held her that 
even now I befriend Nadenko, as I 
would a dog she had protected. Crowns 
and thrones vanish and form again like 
cloud shapes. Dagmar is gone with 
Paul, but I am here to-day, myself. 
alive, and I find I cannot gaze upon 
your beauty without desire ruling my 
reason still, You—you are a fool not 
to sense your own power!” His tone 
was low-pitched, unsteady, vibrant with 
warning to her of old moods awakening. 
“You American women are too obvious. 
You lack subtlety. Else you would 


T must uphold 
this damnable 
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enjoy, as I do, this situation to-night, 
Tell ‘me one thing, and I will go. Do I 
lie when I say that in your heart you 
had been unfaithful with this man as 
surely as Dagmar ever played with 
Nadenko?” 

“I was absolutely faithful to you, 
Igor, even though I hated you.” She 
held her nerves steady, under control, 
her mind with Seton, beating its wings 
like a frightened ‘bird at nearing danger. 

“So? You hated mel” He laughed 
as he rose leisurely, “TI retain very 
pleasant memories of those hours of 
hate. You were the tortured wife, no 
doubt.” He glanced about him with sat- 
isfaction and surety. “How long’ do 
you purpose remaining here?” 

She moved her hand toward the push 
button at the edge of the table. Before 
she could touch it his hand closed on ‘her 
wrist, the other arm about ‘her 
shoulders, holding her helpless. 

“You will not answer? Then I take 
my answer.” ‘He ‘kissed her strained 
face with a passion that ‘held cruelty, 
and released her. “Madame, I ‘beg ‘to 
wish you au revoir.” He bowed and 
passed quietly out of the room, closing 
the paneled door noiselessly after one 
last word to 'the woman who stood’ with 
her back to him, her fingers gripping the 
table's edge, ‘her eyes closed. “Again T 
suggest that you do not see Seton 
again.” 

Her ‘letter reached Seton the follow- 
ing ‘morning, ‘brief, poignant. He read 
between its lines, ‘his teeth clenched on 
his pipestem, his eyes narrowed. She 
could not stay at Broadmoor. She was 
leaving the next day, possibly sailing 
later for Egypt, anywhere out of 
Saranov’s immediate zone. 


I do not care about myself. T think I 
have experienced the limit of his deviltry. 
But I don’t want him to involve you. He 
came here last night threatening me if we 
met again. Absurd, isn’t it?—if it were 
not also tragic, for I iknow him. So— 
good-by. I thought myself strong, and 
here I am crying like any other woman, 
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absorbed jin self-pity, when it might ‘have 
so much worse for ws both. Suppos- 
it had been true, and now I awas turn- 
to Egypt to give yeu freedom. Surely 
hold the better part, my dear, my very 
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When he tried to reach ‘her on the 
phone, he was told the princess could 
not be disturbed. Riding ‘the circling 
paths and roads about Broadmoor, he 
‘hoped to meet her in the car, but only 
encountered the station express truck 
loaded with ‘trunks. She was keeping 
her word and leaving. Each way his 
mind turned ended in a blind alley. 
Why should he not follow her, he 
thought bitterly. What use was life 
without her through the oncoming 
years? She was free to marry in cer- 
tain localities, others would withhold the 
privilege from the guilty party in the 
divorce suit. Guilty? Saranov’s record 
on the Continent recurred to him grimly, 
the man who ‘had broadcasted ‘his wife’s 
dishonor almost with pride, when he 
‘knew he ied. 

Over and over, throughout ‘the drag- 
ging ‘hours of the day, Seton pictured 
the scenes at Jorn until he found the 
full force of his suspicion pivoting on 
‘Nadenko, He had never talked with 
Vara about the truth of that night. She 
had said the queen was in great danger. 
Would he accompany her to save Dag- 
mar? He had placed his own interpre- 
tation on the scene in the studio, when 
he heard Vara pleading with the white- 
Faced queen to leave at once, and had 
caught the look that flashed ‘between 
Dagmar and Natenko. It was as if 
they weighed at the instant the measure 
of their love against the destiny of 
thrones. If he could reach the fencing 
master and force him now ‘to reveal the 
truth! If the man had his price, there 
was a bare chance of persuading him 
to confess. This, or Saranov, himself. 
What leverage could be used to make 
him clear ‘Vara, when his own passion 
for ‘her had failed to do so? 

He stood at the west windows of the 
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club, looking across wide reaches of 
golf course and hilly uplands. The full 
tide was seeping up through the long- 
armed inlets of the bay. Mist rose 
hesitantly from the low land, as if 
it were some delicate, sentient being 
striving to keep its trailing garments 
from the beseeching fingers of the tide. 
Lights showed faintly from Outre Mer, 
where Cherry Sloane held her house 
party. It stood along the east shore, 
built like a Norman country house, one- 
storied, about a quadrangle, squat 


“towers at each corner, with pigeons and 


doves clustered thickly about. The 
crows rose from the fringe of woods 
behind it, in questing, guerrilla lines, 
scouting back and forth in the twilight. 
The four lights in the towers drew and 
held Seton’s attention against his will. 
They seemed to beckon to him in the 
afterglow. 

He heard his name paged and hurried 
to answer the call, thinking it might be 
from Vara. Instead, there came back to 
him Cheridah Sloane’s voice, eager, 
musical, with a little throaty break in it 
like a boy’s contralto. 

“Hello there, Bobbie. Just heard 
how near by you are. I want you to 
come over to-night, will you? Please, 
Bob, I've got some awfully comical peo- 
ple here.” 

Seton heard and smiled to himself, 
visualizing quickly her motive in asking 
him. She was getting rather bored. 
The nearest vent for a thrill of excite- 
ment was the bringing together unex- 
pectedly the two chief male actors in 
the Jorn drama. 

“You mean Saranov?” he asked 
lazily. “I’ve met him, Cherry. He 
doesn’t exactly appeal to my sense of 
humor.” 

“Coward!” She said it softly, tan- 
talizingly. “I've always thought you 
were afraid of him, Beb. Otherwise, 
you might have—— Anyway, come 
“to-night, will you? He knows you are 
here at Keddesley. You should have 
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seen his magnificent manner when he 
said to me he had forgotten what you 
looked like. Just a bit of a grand slam, 
nest-ce pas?” 

“I think I may be able to jar his 
memory. You're a mischief-making, 
intriguing feline, utterly untrustworthy 
and most provocative, Cherry. But I'll 
be there presently.” 

Her laugh caught him as he hung up 
the receiver. Cherry herself leaned 
back contentedly in her chair, her eyes 
high lighted with excitement. She 
would not tell Saranov that Seton was 
coming. It would be a delicate bit of 
diplomacy, handling the situation when 
the two men faced each other. What- 
ever the outcome might be, she felt no 
responsibility. If Seton could be un- 
nerved or embarrassed by the stronger 
Saranov, she would be repaid. Almost, 
as she sat there, she wished that Vara 
might be made aware of the encounter, 
She moved her hand toward the tele- 
phone, half raising the Pompadour doll 
with its festooned, silken skirts, when 
she felt the observance of some one 
near. Nadenko bowed slightly from the 
arched doorway, his gaze serene and 
inscrutable. 

“Pardon, madame. Prince Saranov 
informed me you desire the studio to- 
night for amusement. A little exhibi- 
tion performance, perhaps, with the 
foils?” 

“Very late, after the others have 
gone. We will only have the house 
guests. Try to have it exciting, will 
you, Nadenko?” 

She turned her head sideways to look 
at him, her chin on her palm, her eyes 
guarded. 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Are you a better fencer than the 
prince?” She got back the import of 
the Russian’s close-lipped-smile. “I 
imagined so. I feel safer, you know, 
when there is one about who is a master, 
some one in control.” 

“I understand perfectly, madame.” 
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Alone, she stood at the window a few 
moments, her thoughts reaching to the 
woman at Broadmoor. To trouble and 
hurt her through the humiliation of 
Seton at the hands of Saranov, that 
would be partial payment for what shé 
herself had gone through after the hour 
with Seton months before. They had 
all been out on a wild party at a road- 
side inn twenty miles out on the shore. 
She had insisted on driving back her- 
self, leaving the chauffeur, and taking 
Seton along for company in the low, 
underslung roadster. There had been 
an imminent smash-up, a skid around a 
dangerous curve, and his arms‘ close 
about her as she shrieked. Later, when 
they reached her home, she had felt the 
reaction from drinking and had made a 
fool of herself. She could feel now the 
tight, cool grip of Seton’s hands on her 
wrists, hear his voice. 

“There is just one woman in the 
world whom I love. I’m sorry, Cherry. 
You don’t mean this. You're just a 
little fool.” 


During the evening, Seton again tried 
to call Vara, and failed. Arguing with 
Kasha brought merely the bland reitera- 
tion, “Madame cannot be disturbed. 
She regret.” Finally he sent a note to 
Broadmoor, before leaving for Cherry's. 

T am going to see him to-night, and try 
to arrange a compromise. If 1 fail, I shall 
follow you wherever you go, while life 
lasts, 

He reached Outre Mer around nine. 
Cherry had maneuvered his meeting 
with Saranov by keeping the latter close 
to her. When the prince recognized the 
late guest his whole frame seemed to 
tighten into rigidity, his eyes widening, 
one,eyebrow upraised. 

“Looked exactly like a German police 
dog, didn’t he?” Cherry said happily, 
when he left her with Seton. “You 
were very well-behaved, Bobbie, very.” 

Waiting an opportunity of seeing the 
prince alone, Seton was pliable to her 
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whim during the evening. It was the 
usual round, he thought, Cherry’s idea 
of a pleasant evening: plenty to drink, 
dancing in a dimly lighted room, a few 
qitiet games in lighted corners, and then, 
more to drink. When the last car had 
left around twelve she led the way to 
the new studio at the top of the house. 
It was to be a surprise, she told Seton, 
clinging to his arm on the way up the 
circular staircase, a new thrill. He 
hardly heard her. Saranov had deliber- 
ately avoided every attempt he had made 
to speak with him alone, had ignored 
him pointedly, The element of the sen- 
sational had been lacking so far in their 
encounter. He thought, a bit cynically, 
that Cherry and her guests were disap- 
pointed in them both. 

At the last landing the roof rose in 
high, peaked gables. A door was 
opened, and Seton stared as he entered 
what appeared to be an exact replica of 
Nadenko’s old fencing studio at Jorn. 
The painted skylight, with its distorted, 
decadent figures grinning down: upon 
the assembly, the roughly plastered 
walls, tinted in pale, Dutch pink, the 
great piles of velvet cushions against 
the side walls, and Nadenko himself, 
tall, thin, distinctive, receiving them. 
With puzzled, drawn brows, he won- 
dered what Cherry’s game was to 
warrant the costly setting, just what re- 
action she banked on. 

Nestled down on a pile of cushions, 
she was ignoring him now, flirting dar- 
ingly with Saranov. There were five or 
six others, house guests, people he knew 
well, all more or less feeling the effects 
of Cherry’s hospitality. Watching 
them, as he leaned with folded arms 
against the wall, he traced a likeness in 
the varying expressions on their faces 
to the skylight figures. Le rot s‘amuse. 
At all hazards, they must be fed in their 
craving for the next best thing, the key- 
ing of life’s strings a bit tighter, nearer 
the snapping point, to see how near they 
could come to it. 


Nadenko had not changed a particle. 
The same remote personality, silent, in- 
different. Only in his eyes Seton 
thought he detected a somber shadow, 
memory perhaps of the white-faced 
young queen and the scenes he had 


_ moved through in just such a setting. 


“You fence, 1 know you do, Bobbie,” 
Cherry said presently, singling him out 
with her imperative, childish voice. 
“Don’t be afraid of Nadenko. He's 
been teaching all of us. I am getting 
so supple and dangerous I don’t know 
myself. 1 wish you were dressed like 
Beaucaire—nice, black-satin breeches, 
ruffled shirt. Wouldn't he make an 
adorable Beaucaire? Somebody press 
that button. It's midnight, isn’t it? 
Carnival hour. We'll drink nothing but 
champagne now. Igor, perform for me 
marvelous maneuvers. I demand a 
thrill.” 

“Madame, you shall be obeyed.” 
Saranov bowed to her gravely, stepped 
behirttl the tall, black screen to remove 
coat and waistcoat. Nadenko was se- 
lecting the prince’s favorite foil from 
the rack, when Cherry again urged 
Seton to enter into the game. He 
smiled down at her indulgently. 

“You know I haven't touched a foil 
in years. You only want to show me 
up, Cherry.” 

“You studied in Spain, I know you 
did, with Cazanne Seballo.” 

Nadenko favored him with a measur- 
ing glance. 

“What length does monsieur prefer?” 

Saranov had stepped from behind the 
screen, a taut, waiting figure, smoking 
leisurely, the picture of controlled 
nerves. 

“To one who has perfected the re- 
treat there should be no apprehension,” 
he remarked quietly. 

The silence in the room was startling, 
Seton felt himself the center of the 
focused gaze, not only of the living 
ones in the room, but, at that instant 
of extreme tension, even the figures on 
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the skylight grinned back at him chal- 
lengingly. He returned the Russian's 
level stare. 

“Tt would be a pleasure to engage 
you, Saranov, if you care to take on an 
amateur.” 

Cherry leaned forward eagerly, shak- 
ing back her heavy, bobbed hair, her 
lips curving back dryly in a forced 
smile, Once she glanced quickly at 
Nadenko leaning against the wall, but 
gained no mental sustenance from that 
quarter. 

The others, too, had caught the con- 
tagion of menace in the air of the over- 
lighted, fantastic room. In utter 
silence the two faced each other, when 
Seton was ready. Then there was only 
the sound of their heels tapping on the 
bare floor, the slight click of steel 
against steel, as their foils locked and 
pressed for advantage. 

Seton’s brain had cleared the moment 
he faced the prince. He found himself 
meeting Igor’s attacks without much 
effort, parrying with the old tricks Se- 
ballo-had made his own. Thinking not 
of the game, but of the hellish picture 
Saranov made behind his wire mask, his 
teeth exposed in a forced grin, his eyes 
showing the whites about the dark 
irises, the heavy lines of his cheeks set- 
tling deeply, the veins rising in em- 
purpled furrows at temple and neck. 
Like a Chinese mask of hate, Seton 
thought, and suddenly found himself 
touched on the flank. Like lightning, 
Saranov had feinted on a: half-circle 
parade, disengaged his point, and thrust 
deeply. 

“You'd be a perféctly good dead boy 
this minute,” called Cherry half hyster- 


ically, “if that had been the real 
article.” 

Saranoy smiled slowly across at his 
opponent. 


“If it had been the real article, Mr. 
Seton would never have tried his luck. 
He knows when to play safe, no?” 

“T will fight you now with the others, 
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if you like.” Seton smiled back at him 
coolly, his head slightly upraised, his 
face white with suppressed anger. “I 
may be slightly out of practice, but I 
should be very glad to try it.” 

As Nadenko selected the slender, 
highly polished rapiers from the rack, 
there seemed to settle over the forced 
brilliancy of the varicolored room a 
strange stillness. Even on the blurred 
consciousness of those present, the 
meaning of this fresh encounter forced 
itself. Cherry rose to her feet, entan- 
gling herself in the spangled fish tails of 
her bizarre, costly gown. 

“Tt's enough!” she protested. “I 
don’t want you to fight that way. 
Bobbie, sit down, and stop looking wild. 
Igor, you'll bite that mask, if you don’t 
look out. It’s ridiculous! Let's all go 
downstairs and dance.” 

Saranov removed the mask and breast 
pad, flinging them behind him, after 
Seton’s example. Neither answered 
her, Nadenko moved silently between 
her and the two opposing figures. Like 
a personification of some relentless, 
pagan god of fury, he stood eying the 
two as they poised for combat. With 
every removal of pretense, there was 
deadly hate and intent in Saranov’s face. 
The American was tense, but quiet. He 
chose the attack this time, pressing 
every advantage, taking his time, par- 
tying the prince's lunges with wrists of 
steel. The room seemed chokingly hot, 
the lights unbearably brilliant, the time 
between retreats stretched out until 
Cherry found herself sobering, getting 
the meaning of the scene before her as 
she stood wavering by the door, her 
teeth pressed into clenched knuckles to 
keep from screaming. 

“Stop them!” she called out. 
“Why doesn't somebody stop them? 
Nadenko !” 

But Nadenko had crouched now, 
heels together, knees wide apart, star- 
ing with sharp, unblinking eyes at 
Seton. He was gaining. Saranov 
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fought with deep, indrawn, audible 
breaths, half stumbled once in retres 
regained position and thrust savagely at 
the other's exposed left side. he 
smile deepened on Seton's face. ig 
frame seemed to become taller, his 
shirt showed a slender, widening stain 
of crimson under the shoulder blad 
Before Nadenko could reach him he hi 
poised a second, meeting the attack of 
the prince with one swift thrust, un 
ing and deadly, Saranov crumpled to 
the floor as Cherry fled down the circu= 
lar staircase, sobbing cries for help, fo 
lowed by the women guests. 

Seton watched the fencing master as’ 
he knelt by the prince, tearing open his 
shirt, listening for the silenced heart: 
beat. 

“The game is yours, monsieur. He it 
dead.” 

Through a conspiracy of silence, the: 
news of Prince Saranov’s sudden deat 
by an accident, while fencing, reached 
the world beyond Keddesley Hills with= 
out scandal, Cherry Sloane closed het 
house and left hurriedly for Europe. 
On the same boat went Nadenko, per- 
sonally conducting the body of his dead 
master back to its proper resting plac 
in the old royal tombs below Jorn, 
where Dagmar lay beside Paul. 


“I wish you'd stay longer,” Elsi 
Morgan said anxiously, pausing a mo-! 
ment on the threshold of Seton's roon 
“There's no earthly reason, Vara, why” 
you can’t be married right here, and stay 
as long as you like. Bob’s wound will 
be healed by Thanksgiving. He should 
not travel so soon.” 

“Thanks, dear.” Vara, in her white) 
nurse’s garb, bent over the bed by th 
window as she adjusted the shade 
shield the sleeper. “‘As soon as he cai 
travel we are going away, somew! 
on earth where there are no footprints, 
nothing to remember.” 

“T don’t blame you one bit.” Elsi 
hesitated, found herself with the sen 
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“mental lump in her throat that rose 
every time she contemplated her guests, 
and left them together. 

Standing above Seton, Vara's face 
softened into a yearning tenderness. So 
many days to make up for, so many 
ways of recompense to him! Her hands 
fluttered above his face, the coverlet, 
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making everything easy for him, longing 
to lift him in her arms in a close, fast 
embrace, as she would have held a be- 
loved child. 

“Vara?” He moved restlessly. “Are 
you there?” 

“Always!” She knelt beside him, 
whispering it. ‘Always, my very dear.” 


